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ANOTHER REMOVAL. { 

‘ Bock ‘agnin. \ iP 4 

The Office of the Prisonty*s Fretnd se"remeped 
to @ke onn arin, No. 40 Cow tft... oer Mr. 
Abel ‘Tompkins’s Bowk Store, We whall heres 
sbelcome the dschetged tonvicl, endeavor to find 
employment for him, and be Yappy to see those 
who wre interested .in our humane enterprise. | 
Donations for the cause, and%elething for the | 
prisoner, may be forwarded to this Office. 








NOTICE. 

The anniversary meeting of the Narionan Socre- 
ty For THe Aponirion or Capital PUNISH- 
MENT will be holden in New-York, on WEDNESDAY 
EVENING, May 13. 

The anniversary of the New-Yorx Srare Socte- 
ty ror THE Apourrion or CapiTaL PuNIsH- 
MENT will be held on MONDAY EVENING of the 
same week. Eminent speakers from various parts of the 
country are expected to be present. Friends of the 
cause throughout the country are invited to attend. 

FREEMAN HUNT, 
J. L. O’SULLIVAN, 
HORACE GREELEY, 
JOSIAH HOPPER, 
GEO. FE. BAKER, 
Committee. 
New-York, April 16, 1846. 











Visit of the Hutchinson Family to Sing Sing 
Prison. 


We give place with great pleasure to the follow- 
ing interresting letter trom Mrs. Farnham, princi- 
pal of the Female ‘Prison: at Sing Sing, N. Y. 
{t was addressed to Judge Edmonds, and original- 
ly eppeared in the New York Tribune. It affords 
as great comfort to know that humane persons are 
more and more turning their attention to the con- 
dition and the wants of the prisoner. ‘The benev- 
oletit Jesus said in one of his most interesting pas- 
sages, *I was in prison and yé visited me,’ and 
then it was that he brought out the beautiful senti- 
ment which the world has not yet understood—TIn- 
asmuch as ye did it unto oné of the least of these, 
my brethren, ye did it unto’ me.’ 

We'have received an interesting account of a 
visit to the Sing Sing’ Prison, written by a clergy- 
man of Massachusetts, which we hope to publish 
next week. We now give the letter from Mrs. 
Farnham. 

Sine Sine, April 11, 1846. 
Hon. J. W. Epmonvs, Chairman of the Executive 

Committee of the New-York Prison Association: 

Dear Sin—We had the ‘Home Branch’ of the 
Hutchinson Family with us yesterday. They had been 
invited to sing iv the prisons, and came up on Saturday 
for that purpose. Were you acquainted with them, I 
should not have to tell you, that the simplicity and gen- 
uineness of their characters add as much to the effect 
of their music as characters less beautiful derive from it. 
Such is the fact, and nowhere, as you are well aware, 
would the peculiar force of this charm be more ‘keenly 
felt than among our unfortunate prisoners. 

They took part in the Sabbath services of both prisons. 
In the chapel'of the maje’ prison, wfter a brief prayer, 
they sang the beautiful piece entitled 

* His love can ne'er be told;” 

and it would have delighted you to see how the senti- 
ment’ lit up the hearts of that large congregation. This 
was followed by’ ‘the announcement of three deaths that 
had recently occurred in the prison. One of these, as 
you tiiay already know, wis a suicide. The victim was 
a young Englishman, about 22, who had for some time 
been laboring under depression of mind. He perpetrated 
the deed by hanging himself with his towel, made fast 
to the hook by which his bed was suspended during the 
day. oan! 

The statement of these melancholy occurrences by 
the chaplain was followed by the very beautiful and ap- 
propriate piece, 

‘ A ‘brother is:dead,’ 

sung by Mr. Joshua Hutchinson. ‘The ‘most perfect si- 
lence \pervaded the audience, and, as the tender, low- 
bredthed strams were uttered, every syllable, though 
whispered in the softest tene, was audible, and glisten- 
ing eyes and dashed brows in many parts of the house 
testified that meither crime nor its consejuences had yet 
utterly extinguished synipathy or sensibility. 

An eloquent-and appropriate sermom by Mr. Rwp F1ELD 
of Brodklyn was followed by the singing of-the follow ing 
prece, written for! the occasion by our éxadiient fitend 
Ouiver Jonnson : eceaal 9 
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LAY OF THE PRISONER. 
1. 
‘THemigh of the Prisoner is heard by the Lord, 
Though Man, in his pride, turns coldly away ; 
The’ Saviour of men with compession is stirred, 
When smners in blindness His will disobey. 
Solo and Chorus. 

Pity, kind gentlemen, friends of humanity! 

Jold is the world to the cries of God's Poor! 

Treai us with kindness, yefriends of Christianity! 

Give us your love—we ask nothing more. 
Il, 

‘The tear of the Prisoner is‘noted on high, 

Awd God in his merey deals kindly with all; 

Thenwhy should proud Man leave his brother to die, 

Beneath the dar| shade of the Prison’s ¢old wall? 
Pity, &e. 
‘HII. 

The prayer of the Prisoner is answered above, 

When humbly he pleads for forgiveness and grace ; 

The greatest transgressor—O wonderful love!— 

Repentant, may find e’en in Heaven a place. 
Pity, &c. 
IV. 

O welcome to us in our dreary abode, 

The voice of a brother, the fuce of a friend; 

His word and his smile, how they lighten our load! 

The choicest of blessings on him shall descend. 
Solo and Chorus. 

Pity, kind gentlemen, friends of humanity! 

Cold is the world to the eries of God’s Poor! 

Treat us with kindness, ye friends of Christianity! 

Give us your love—we ask nothing more. 

You can better conceive than I can describe the effect 
of these appropriate lines, sung as they were with gen- 
uineness of feeling which rendered it difficult for the 
singers to suppress their emotions sufficiently to carry the 
performance through. We no longer looked upon glis- 
tening eyes and flushed faces, but the silent tears coursed 
down many a rugged and sin-stricken cheek, and the 
swelled veins of many a tarnished brow told of the deep 
and long-slunibering chord which those sounds had 
re-awakened in their bosoms. I wished that those who 
regard their fallen brethren as brute animals, worthy on- 
ly of such treatment as must be offensive to their Ma- 
ker when inflicted even upon these, could have witness- 
ed that scene and felt its sacred influences. If depraved 
and hardened criminals were not proof against them, 
such persons surely could not be. 

After this, the services were closed in the Male Pris- 
on by singing the ‘ Millennium,’ and the ‘ Farewell.’ 

In our Prison the piece first mentioned was sung at 
the close of a brief but appropriate and spirited Sermon 
by Mr. Luckey, the Chaplain. 
quainted with the condition and spirit of things with us, 


You are so well ac- 


than I need not enlarge tipon the pure and exalted pleas- 
ure that wus manifest in every countenance in our little 
Then followed the ‘ Lay of the Prisoner,’ with 
an effect as touching as had been witnessed in the lower 
Chapel, and the services were closed with the ‘ Fare 
well.’ 

Perhaps, after all, the most affecting scene occurred 
in the hospital of the Male Prison, when the unfortunate 
inmates of that place of sickness. and death—some of 
them in a state of gloom bordering on despair, and oth- 
ers drawing near to the grave—were permitted to listen 
to the heavenly strains of these charming minstrels, It 
was almost enough to ‘create a soul under the. ribs of 
Death.’ The eye of the stricken invalid, moistened with 
tears, sparkled with unwonted brightness, and the pallid 
face seemed animated by a new hope. ‘With what 
touching effect came to us all at that moment the -sig- 
nificant words of Christ, ‘1 was sick and in prison, and 
ye came unto me.’ A few words spoken by Mr. Luckey 
on this occasion were in admirable harmony with the 
spirit awakened by the music. Such a scene, to have 
its full effect, must be witnessed ; it cannot be adequate- 
ly described. 

The influence of this visit upon the discipline of the 
Prisons can hardly be over-estimated. I am confident 
it will be yisible for months to come in the-more cheerful 
obedience of the prisoners to the rules of the institution, 
in the diminution of that dullness and listlessness so ob- 
servant in all prisons, and in a more serious attention to 
religious instruction. It is by influences such as this 
that all necessity for the lush may be removed as géntly 
and effectually as the icy drapery of winter is melted 
away in the genial atmosphere of Spring. 

Not one of our priseners who was present,at the-visit 
of the other branch of this gentle and musical family:/had 
forgotten any of the pleasant incidents of that oceasion, 
and I can scarcely tell you how grateful they are for. this 
second blessing—for a blessing indeed it is to them. 

And also to us! I mean to us especially who live at 
the Female Prison.as officers, and are little less excluded , 
from the pleasures of society and the delights afforded by 
art, than those under our charge. In the dearth of our 
social enjoyments, such visits are scarcely less a boon. 
to us than our prisoners. 

But you understand all that. I will only add, , that. 
the universal wish of all here is, that the Hutchinsons_ 
might be often among us with their gentle, viaffected 
manners, their hearts of harmony, and their music so 
well calculated to produce such hearts in others. 

Very traly yours, E. W. FARNHAM. 

Hon. J. W. Evsonns, 


chapel. 


| Appress on PauperisM, delivered before the So- 


{speaks right on, regardless of the prejudices he 
| may encounter, or the frown*he may receive. He 


| great work of reform. He-commences by giving 


| tary of State the past year, gives us, as the whole 


‘| dessly. into the families. of the opulent. 


| tao, that another fruitful-cause of Pauperism may 


Prevention of Pauperism, 


ciety for the Prevention of Pauperism. By Rev. John 
T. Sargeant. Boston: Benjamim [1. Greene. 1846. 


By the politeness of the auther, we have been 
presented with a copy of this exeellent Address. 
Weare glad the author has given his thoughts to 
the public. We heard him on the occasion, and 
felt then that many thoughts would be lost to so-/ 
ciety if the press was not supplied with a copy. 
Our author goes into his work like one who feels 
that he has an important duty to discharge. He 


shows a willingness to take hold and hejp on the 


us a-‘condensed view of Pauperism in our own 
Commonwealth :— 





‘ An abstract of the returns made by our Secre- 


number of paupers supported by the Common- 
wealth, fourteen thousand one hundred and sixty- 
one. Of these, it seems, three thousand five hun- 
dred and eighty-two were foreigners. ‘I'wo thou- 
‘sand nine hundred and eighty-three from England 
and ireland. ‘The number of almshouses report- 
ed is one hundred and eighty-seven, in which there 
have been supported four thousand two hundred 
and twenty-seven persons, at an expense of three 
hundred and one thousand three hundred and six- 
ty dollars forty-seven cents; or, in round numbers, 
we have more than fourteen thousand persons sup- 
ported as paupers by the Commonwealth the past 
year. Of these, one thousand one hundred and 
twenty-eight had a legal settlement within the 
Commonwealth, and two thousand four hundred 
and sixty-five were State paupers. Of the State 
papers, one thousand six hundred and seventy 
were foreigners, and of these latter, one thousand 
four hundred and sixty-eight were natives of Kng- 
land and freland. Ort the whole number of pau- 
pers, one thousand four hundred and eighty-four 
were supported or relieved within the almshouse. 
One hundred and five foreign paupers became so 
within the year. ‘l'wenty-six insane, eighteen 
idiots, and forty-four by reason of idiocy, are sup- 
ported by the city. ‘Lhe value of the ulmshouse 
establishment is said to be one hundred thousand 
dollars ; supporting, on an average, five Fundred 
and fifty paupers, at an expense of nearly one dol- 
lar per week, And the whole amount of ex- 
penditure for paupers the past year within the 
city, is forty-five thousand doilars. Of the whole 
number of paupers within the city, one thousand 
six hundred were probably made so by intempe- 
rance, and nearly seven thousand throughout the 
State were made so, by the same cause. Accord- 
ing to returns relative ‘to the House of Correc- 
tion,’ the past year, it appears, that of four hun- 
dred and eighteen males in that establishment, 
two hundred or more were committed as com- 
mon drunkards, aud of the one hundred and nine- 
ty-one females under the same discipline, one 
hundred and forty-seven, or about three-fourths 
of the whole number, were put there for the 
same cause. COnly think of it! more than one 
half of the comuutinents. for intemperance !’ 


Our author gives us several interesting facts 
relative to the kingdoms of the old world. 
‘hough the reader may be shocked at the enor- 
mous amount of poverty suffering, yet we think 
the facts should be constantly presented, that the 
evil may be removed. 


‘A recent statement says, that in Belgium one- 
sixth of the population are poor, and most of 
these in extreme want. In tiolland there are 
twelve paupers to every one hundred inhabitauts. 
In Prussia, since 1815, the number of poor has 
quadrupled. In Austria the numbers are rapidly 
increasing. In the Lombardo-Venitian kingdom, 
the official statements are appalling; it being said 
of Venice, that half its inhabitants are destitute. 
in Germany, the advance of pauperism is the mo- 
tive which drives s0 many of its citizens to our 
country. At Copenhagen, the poor tax has just 
doubled within the last ten years. At Stockholm, 
the increase of paupers, taking the last one hun- 
dred years, is oue to fifteen. in some of the can- 
tons of Switzerland, the peasants have renounced 
their rights of citizenship, in order to escape the 
payment of the enormous poor rates. ‘ihe same 
tacts are officially stated ot Piedmont, Italy, Spain 
and Portugal, and are corroborated by the bandits 
who levy contributions on travellers, and some- 
times on villages. Paris has eighty thousand dol- 
lars registered at its Bureau ot Beneficence, and 
sixty thousand more are said to live on the pro- 
ducts of crime. ‘I'he city of Lisle has twenty- 
five thousand poor among seventy thousand inhab- 
itants, and Mentz, Strasbourg, Lyons, Bordeaux, 
are almost devoured by this lamentable evil.’* 


Our author says, the supposed causes of pau- 
perism are, ignorance, idleness, difficulty of ob- 
taining work, and, the insufficiency of compensa- 
tion. He goes behind all this, and states the real 
eause to be, the disproportionate influence allowed 
to, wealth among us. Our author then speaks of 
intemperance, idleness, and other eauses of Pau- 
perism. We are glad to see, him enter so fear- 
Most, ad- 
mirably. does he shew the corrupting influence of 
good living upon the menial who stands behind 
the chair of his employer. 

Passing on, Mr, Sargeant states, and states truly, 











Brof, Brooks’s, Remarks on, Eusope. 


be found in the stringent and exelusive action 
adopted in too many cases towards the newly 
discharged convicts from eur State Prison. We 
will quote his own words, in which he describes 
in a most feeling manner the-visit of a@onvict to 
his house >— 


Ar only the last week,that a pale, miserable and 


) hopeléss-looking. nan came to me with a requestfor 


ny attendance on the funeral of his all but starved 
and frozen child; and, after the melauchely service 
was-ever, he told me the sorrowtul tale of his ex- 
perience in this particular, as an outlawed sufferer 
in this cowmunity. “He bad been once or twice in 
prison, he said, tor offences forced upon him by 
the unkindness and prejudices.of his ftellaw-meu. 
He had striven, once and again,to rise from the 
depths of disgrace, by diligence in such empl 
ments as he could preeure ; but, no seonershad his 
heart began to sing over his werk with hope, in the 
prospect of bettering his condition and supporting 
his tamily, than some evil-minded person would 
come and whisper in the ears of his employer, 
‘That man has been in the State’s Prison,’ and im- 
mediately he was dismissed from service. ‘I'wice 
and again was he so treated, till at last, he had 
given up in despair, feeling as if no hope were left 
him. With a littl exertion, some employment was 
once more procured for him, but not without some 
difficulty in overcoming the scruples of others as 
to taking a discharged convict. Such, then, is too 
often the unchristian, the oppressive, the inconsider- 
ate prejudice, which baffles the efforts of patient 
and repentant men to work out their own salvation, 
and double locks their dungeon doors! And_ yet, 
Whit class of men can there be, having stronger 
claims on the benevolent sympathy of those who 
protess to be influenced by kindly motives,and the 
principles of that Saviour who was so eminently 
the Prisoner’s Friend ?? 


The author then speaks of the splendid style of 


living, especially in New-York. He does not 
even spare the churches. We were glad to hear 
him, as he stood in that splendid marble pulpit in 
Winter-street, speak so plainly upon a subject 
which few clergymen dare to touch at the present 


day. We quote his own language: 


‘ Ay—there, even, where naught but humility 
and patience should come, on their bended knees, 
with a drooping head and broken heart, those 
same wretched, mean, unworthy separations of 
social cast are allowed to come in and cling to us 
as we cling tothem. And so, forsooth, we must 
lumber up our temples with a luxurious and ex- 
pensive paraphernalia, and have our pews put un- 
der an estimate corresponding to the worldly rank 
of those who are to worship in them—with a lock 
or a key or a bolt on some of them, if we may be- 
lieve the rumor, as if to make the exclusion more 
complete, and as if none but the world’s elect were 
to sitthere. And is this the way for us to conse- 
crate or excuse our insane worship of Mammon, 
by gilding the side walls and ceilings of our sanc- 
tuaries ostentatiously, softening our seats there, 
and casting some tithes of our ill-gotten gold upon 
its glittering altars? Is this the way to prove that 
we are any better Christians than they who sit on 
a pine board, or in no pews at all? Shall we think 
to cheat the Almighty, or even a mortal man into 
the belief that we are saints, because we sit in a 
more costly and beautiful church than our neigh- 
bors, or because we have written the command- 
ments in gold letters upon its frisooed walls and 
vestry? is that any proof that we aré keeping 
them? It were well, indeed, if we did ottener ob- 
serve ‘the handwriting on the wall?’ of our pala- 
ces and banquet-rooms.’ 

Gladly would we present more of this excellent 
Address, but our limits prevent; we commend it 


to the reader, hoping he will peruse the whole. 


The Case of Polly Bodine of N. Y. 

This has been one of the most extraordinary ca- 
ses thatever happened. An attempt was made in 
New York to obtain a jury some timesince. Five 
thousand persons were summoned at a cost of 
$5000, and the nonly eight jurors were obtained. 
Finally the trial was given up in that county. 
Another effort has been made ; two judges resign- 
ed rather than to sit on the bench. But another 
jury was obtained, and the trial has been conclu- 
ded ; the result has been an acquittal. Here we 
have another difficulty of procuring.a conviction 
while the law of Capital Punishment remains. 
The enemies of our cause will see ultimately that 
if we have not succeeded in abolishing the law, 
we have defeated it. ‘The following incident oc- 
curred during the trial, which for a moment upset 
the gravity of judge and jury. Mrs. Taylor, the 
witness who was asked at the last trial of this 
cause, ‘if she had ever seen a spook,’ replied, «1 
thought I saw one once, but it was lawyer Morrison 
in white breeches.’ She was asked on Friday by Mr. 
Jordan, ‘if she had never been frightened by the 
braying of a jackasss?’ She said ‘she had heard 
a great many jackasses bray, but it had never fright- 
ened her.’ This repartee turned the tables upon 
poor Jordan, and created .an..outhrgak of. laugh- 
ter, 





Prison Associations. ‘We are glad to see 
the friends waking up to the importance of doing 
something more for the criminal. A meeting has 
been lately held in Albany to organize for this pur- 
pose. 
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PRISONER’S 
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A New Movement. 


At a recent meeting of the Essex County Con* 
ference of Universalists, the following resolution 


was passed: 


‘ Resolved, That a committee of three persons 
be appointed by this Conference, to visit the pris- 
ons in this county, and report at a future meeting 
the condition of the buildings and their inmates, 
and to make such suggestions as they may deem 
important.’ 


We sincerely rejoice that such a resolution has 
been adopted, and we earnestly hope that others 
will imitate the excellent example of this Con- 
ference. Should people generally visit prisons, 
and report to the world the condition of the build- 
ings andof their inmates, we are persuaded that 
the treatment of the criminal would be changed 
greatly for the better. 

The cautious editor of the ‘Trumpet thinks that 
the Conference ‘ stepped aside from the plain path 
of duty’ when it appointed this committee. We 
are not informed precisely for what purposes the 
Essex County Conference meets; but we believe 
it has passed resolutions respecting Edueation, 
‘Temperance, Capital Punishment, and Slavery, 
and we see no good reason why it should not turn 
its attention also to the treatment of criminals, 
especially within its own borders.—4J. M. Ss. 





The Prisoner’s Wife and Child. 


One morning last week a poor women, whose 
husband is in the Massachusetts State Prison, came 
into our office and informed us that her little son 
had to go to bed supperless on the preceding eve- 
She had nothing for him to eat, and 
She was kindly sup- 


oflice 


ning. 
knew not what to do. 
plied by a benevolent person in our 
with some little assistance to enable her to pur- 
chase bread for herself and child. ‘This poor un- 
fortunate women has suffered much since the im- 
prisonment of her husband, which is now more 
than six years. ‘This isa hard case. ‘This woman 
and child have done no wrong, yet the husband 
and father are taken from them and they are left 
to perish. ‘I'he poor woman knew not where else 
to go except to the oflice of the Prisoner’s Friend. 
We were glad to have her call and tell the tale of 
her sufferings, but we were made to feel how poor 
we were, and how unable to assist this class of 
sufferers. What can be done tor them? We 
should be glad if'a fund could be raised for this 
purpose. it is not always best to give money di- 
rectly. Sometimes labor should be performed for 
them, sometimes wisdom should be imparted, and 
ut other times food and clothing are needed. We 
hope that our female friends will form Prisoner’s 
Aid Societies, like the excellent one in Lynn.— 
Much could be done in that way. Let our hu- 
mane readers think on this subject; let them think 
of the sufferings of the prisoner’s family, and we 
doubt not that their action will be in proportion to 
their interest in the cause.—), M. S. 


The Prisoner’s Clothes, Watch, &c. 


Last week a brother called at our office, 
who was just discharged from prison, where he 
had been confined four years. tle wanted em- 
ployment. A German, he could speak our lan- 
guage but imperfectly. He wished to obtain his 
clothes, watch, and other things which he had lett 
in the care of a woman in this city, Kxcluded 
four years from society, not allowed to read a 
paragraph in a newspaper, he of course knew 
nothing that had been going on, and whether the 
woman with whom he lett his things was among 
the living or the dead he could not tell. We 
searched the directory in vain to find hername. | 
went to several places, hoping to learn something 
of her. At last, to my great joy, I found her, and 
received the pleasing intelligence that every 
thing had been taken care of by the good woman, 
and they were immediately put into my hands, 
with a donation in aid of the prisoner, with many 
kind wishes that he might do;well the rest of his 
days. We think he is determined to try. He 
now wants a place. Whowillemploy him? See 
advertisement in another column,—s, mM, 8. 


The Hungry Prisoner. 


Last week | found a poor brother, who the, pre- 
ceding night had not where to lay his head. He 
had not breakfasted, had no money, and desired to 
go to Salem. He was supplied.with food, and by 
the kindness of the conductor Mr. Cram, he. .was 
conveyed to Salem, free of expense. The poor 
fellow had been frequently.in prison,.as be inform- 
ed me. We hope he,.may be reclaimed and be- 


come a-good-and-useful man.—s..™. 8. 





* Meeting in Boston for the Criminal. 


Last Friday evening, a good meeting was held 
jn this city on the treatment of the criminal. 
Though a great number were not present, yet a 
good spirit prevailed. and a disposition was mani- 
fested to aid discharged convicts. Three were 
present, and two of them addressed the meeting. 
‘The meeting was also addressed by John Augns- 
tus, Dr. Walter Channing, Elder Phileo, C. and 
J. M. Spear, R. F. Wallcut, R. K. Potter, Thos. 
Jackson, John F. Coles, Dr. Calder, W Wilson, 
and others. A committee was appointed, consist- 
ing of W. Wilson, C. Spear, and J. M. Jpear, to 
solicit donations in aid of the discharged convict 
especially to enable him to have a temporary 
home for a few days after he is liberated, untiy 
employment can be obtained. This committee 
will commence its labors immediately. 

The meeting adjourned. to 7 o’clock on Thurs- 
day evening next, at Washingtonian Hall, 36 
Washington-street. 





Rockport, Mass. 

We had the pleasure of spending sabbath week 
in this town. We once resided inthis place, and 
we were glad once more to meet with our friends, 
and to have an opportunity of speaking for the 
criminal. An interesting meeting was held in the 
evening, which we addressed in company with the 
Rey. Mr. Whittier of N. Yarmouth, Me., and the 
Rev. Mr. Leonard, the former pastor of the soci- 
ety. We were glad to find a good degree of in- 
terest in the sulyect of the Treatment of the Crim. 
inal. At the close of the evening service, a com- 
mitte was appointed to form a Prison Association 
consisting of Beniah Coburn, Geo. D. Hall, and 
the Rey. Mr. Leonard. Soon we hope to hear o¢ 
the formation of a society. 
friends here for our common cause. 


There are strong 
They will 
accept our warmest thanks for their kindness du- 
ring our visit. 

No Place to Lodge. 

A poor man who has just been discharged from 
prison, was compelled to sleep in an entry last 
Friday evening. He wept bitterly when he told 
His coat had been stolen, and he 
Now we ask 


us his story. 
was an object of deep compassion. 
what can be done for this poor man? Reader, will 
you answer this question? 





Babe, the Pirate. 
This prisoner was sentenced to be executed 
some three years since. He has been reprieved 
three times, and efforts are now made in New- 


is now limited to some time in June next. The 
U. 8. Constitution making no provision for com- 
mutation of punishment in such cases, the Pres- 
ident must either reprieve from time to time or 
suffer the criminal to be executed.—c. s. 





ROOMS TO LET. 


cheap. 


thy for them. To speak plainly—our jail is 
fined ; none for debt. 
small a number for ten years. We think this is 
strong evidence that crime is not on the increase, | 
Those who will look farther at the subject, and 
examine the Nineteenth Prison Discipline Report 
will find that crime has not kept pace with the in- 
erease of inhabitants; on the contrary, Mr. Dwight, 
the Seeretary has fully shown that crime is on the 
decrease. He presents the facts as given by the 
keepers, of prisons, One keeper, -however, in 
Chelsea, Vt., says that crime is increasing, and 
that itis owing to the ‘Temperance reformation! 
We trust the time will come when all our prisons 
will be empty, when society shall have so far re- 
formed that we shall no longer need them. We 
hope our jail will ere long be in that condition that 
we are told the jail was in.Nantueket. °The pris- 
oners had all gone out but one, and the key was 
lost. ‘The last prisoner finding himself rather 
lonesome sent word to the sheriff that.if he did not 
make his quarters. more comfortable he should 
leave himself before long!—c. s. 








Meeting for the Criminal, 
An adjourned meeting will be held at the Washingto- 
nian Hall, 36 Washington-street, to-morrow (Thursday) 
evening, at 7 o’clock, to consider the Proper Treatment 
of the Criminal. Several friends of the cause will ad- 





York to give him a further extension of life, which | 





almost vacant, only fourteen persons are now con | Collected by Gen. Pond, Wrentham, 
a hl ; y Y » > 
here has not been so | A. W. Newman, Roxbury, 

| Geo. Frost, sa 


Removal of our Office. 

We sometimes think our friends will suppose 
we are very unstable, and that we have no abid- 
ing place for our office. We supposed we had 
made arrangements for at least one year ; but in 
the march of improvement in our city, we know 
not scarcely what buildings may be demolished. 
Learning that a negotiation was going on for 
the building we now occupy, we looked about for 
some other place, and have been very fortunate. 
We have secured, for some years if we desire it, 
the old stand, over Mr. Tompkins’s book-store, 
40 Cornhill. This is the best location in the city 
for our office. It is very central, and most of our 
friends are familiar with the stand. 

In connexion with our office, we intend now to 
keep an assortment of books and stationary. Our 
friends may thus aid on the cause by procuring 
of us such articles. We shall be able to sell them 
the various works on the reforms of the day, 
school books, &e. 
more fully presented, 


In our next, our plan will be 


had for his execution was a marginal note made 
to the Judge before whom he was tried, and offer- 
ed to the Prisoner’s name on the calendar, contain- 
ing only three words, and those abbreviated, sus. 
per col., or suspendatur per collum, <« Let him be 
hanged.’ 


Impressive Sermon. The Rey. Professor 
Shepard, of Bangor, was to preach in the First 
Baptist church, on the Sunday of the recent flood. 
| He arrived at the church with some difficulty, and 

finding but few there, in the general consternation, 
he offered prayers, and then addressed them thus : 
‘God himself has the audience of the people to 
day ; and while He speaks, his ministers may well 





keep silence.’ 


{ 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





Sroprinc Papers. We are often perplexed to 

read the name and place of those who wish to stop 

our paper. Some names we cannot possibly decy- 
pher. If persons do not want the paper, the least 
they can do is to write legibly on the paper or 
wrapper. 

Many subscribers overlook the fact that Post- 
masters now as formerly are authorized to notify 
publishers of any delinquency in not taking the 
paper from the office. 

| ree 


Business Items., etc, 








Our friend Rev. A. Abbott, who has just removed 
from West Sutton to Spencer, Mass., will cheerfuily act 
as our agent in that section of the State. All communi- 

cations designed for him should be addressed to Spencer, 
Mass. 

A MIsTakE. 

die of papers for Manchester has not been left, as direct- 

| ed by our agent, but has been sent by mail. We hope 

| our subscribers will overlook the mistake, as it was whol- 


| ly unintentional. In future, they will receive their papers 


We regret to ascertain that the bun- 





Persons in pursnit of rooms will find sev- | at E. K. Rowell’s Periodical Depot. 
eral now vacant, though they may not ex- | 
actly like the location, but they may be had very | pared by friend Lake next week. 
We invite those who may want rooms to | 
an examination of the premises. We think if they | 
should not hire, they might, at least, learn how | Wm. Ashby, Newburyport, 
others have lived, and be led to a deeper sympa- | Richard Plummer, 4 


We hope to commence the interesting Narrative pre- 





DONATIONS FOR OUR OFFICE, 


S. F. Towle, “ 
Mary Plummer, ue 


CeMw wwe 
g 


Edw. Hale, Worcester, 


For General Purposes. 


J. E. Sumner, Foxboro,’ 1 00 
Collection, <6 $814 
P. Whiting, Uxbridge, 1 00 


A friend, Boston, a night’s lodging for pris- 
g ging I 


Samuel Cook, Weymouth— 
Pair of boots for J. M. Spear—not shoes, as in- | 
correctly inserted in our last. 


Receipts for week ending April 16. 


Elijah Muel, Medford, S1—A. A. Leach, Taunton, | 
25c—Mrs. Lagg, Boston, 1; 8. Stevens, 50c; Mrs. I. 
Graffan, Boston, 1—J. Sanderson, Lynn, 50ce—P. 8. 
Holden, 2; E. D. Kimball, 1; F. O. Sands, Kennebunk, 
1—J. Kingman, West Bridgewater, 1—J. B. Gilky, 
Unity, Me,, 2—B. Leavitt, 50, C. Chase, 50; Orin Dud- 
ley, 50, Cabotville—G. W. Baker, Lowell, 1—J. H. 
Carpenter, TolJand, Ct., 1—P. Lawrence, Chelsea, 1+ 
Lydia Pierce, Roxbury, 1—C. H. Bearsely, West Barn- 
stable, 1—C. Putnam, West Sutton, 1—Z. P. White, 
Norton, 1—B. C. Putnam, Wedham, 75—W. W.Wilson, 
Boston, 1—Capt. S. Keyes, Orland, Me., 59—Luke 
Bicknell, Newton, 2—Aaron Pool, Rockport, 1—J. Bur- 
ley, Exeter, 1—D. Hawkes, Southbridge, 4—S. J. Har- 
ris, Warren, 1—H. Mosher, Troy, N. Y., 1—Hannah 
Burr, Quincy, 25c; Edward Wilder, Leominster, 1— 





Lynn, 1—R, Ricker, 1; H. C. Leonard, 1; D. Dorsett, 

50c; Geo. Knowlton, Rockport 50ce—J. Whittier, N. 

Yarmouth, 75c—L. Marshall, Unionville, Pa., 50c—B. 
orey, 8..Walpole, 50. 





A Fact.—So little was the criminal thought of 
in former times, that the only warrant the Sheriff 


| 
Richard Plummer, Newburyport, 1 00 | 
| 
| 


00 | or Editorial room. 
50 | Prisoner’s Friend, 16 Court Square. 


| amine for themselves. 
| Essays on Capital Punishment. 


67 
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OF VIOLENCE. 








REFUGE 


‘FoR HE HATH LOOKED DOWN FROM THE HEIGHT OF HIS SANC- 
TUARY; FROM HEAVEN DID THE LORD BEHOLD THE EARTH, TO 
HEAR THE GROANING OF THE PRISONER} TO LOOSE THOSE THAT 
ARE APPOINTED TO DEATH.--—-Jible, 
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UNDER SENTENCE OF DEATH! 





Vi RGINIA! Hunrer Hit, for the murder of 
Major Smith, at Norfolk. Respited till 7th of 
February, 1847, 

ARKANSAS! Marrvy, for the murder of his 
sister-in-law; time of execution unknown. 

NEW-YORK! 
John Covert at Whitehall. 
not known. 

KENTUCKY! Joun W. Parker, of Scrub 
Grass, for the murder of his wife. Time of ex- 
ecution not known. 

James M’Carrerry, for the murder of David 
Hassler. ‘Time of execution, 8th of May. 

NEW-HAMPSHIRE! Annrew Howarn, 
for the murder of Phebe Hanson, Sept. 19, 1843. 
Time of execution, July 8, 1846. 

CONNECTICUT! Awnprew P. Porrer, for 
the murder of Lucius P. @sborn, last February. 
To be hung July 3, 1846, 

MARYLAND! Wo». Wueetes, aslave, for 
engaging in an insurrection; time of execution 
unknown. 

UNITED STATES! Base, the pirate ; now 
confined in the Tombs, N. Y. City. The time 
of execution is fixed by the President on the first 
Friday of June, 1846, 

VERMONT! Excene Cuirrorn, for the 
murder of his wife and child ; time of execution 
not fixed. 

LOUISIANA! Samuet Kenwepy, for the 
murder of Benjamin W. Wait, in New-Orleans ; 
time of execution not appointed. 

MAINE! ‘Tuomas Tuorn, for murder; now 


Time of execution 





execution not fixed. 


ILLINOIS! Atonzo Pennincron, for the 
murder of Simon Davis. Time of execution not 
fixed. 





EMPLOYMENT WANTED. 

A man wishes employment in a private family, or a 

boarding-house, or as a hair-dresser. He has signed the 

temperance pledge, and is determined to do well. He 

is 1 smart man, and is about 30 years of age. He is 
willing to make himself useful in any honest way. 


Also, a prisoner, who has just been discharged, would 
be glad of employment. He has signed the pledge, and 
appears well disposed. He says he would be willing to 
do either of the following things:—\. To serve in a 
fumily. 2. To attend in a hospital. 3. 'To be a steers- 
man ina ferry boat. He is about 37 years of age. We 
trust the huinane will find a place for this friend. Let 
us hear immediately. 

April 29, 





10 LE. , 
Part of a spacious room, suitable for a Counting room 
Address a line to the Editors of 





BOOKS ON CAPITAL PUNISRE- 
MENT. 
AVING opened an office (16 Court Square,) we 


can now meet the wants of our friends in regard to 
works on Capital Punishment. We have a few pamph- 


: 
oner, 0 27) lets und larger works for sale, some of which are fror 


| England. 


Should the friends of the cause extend to v 
some little encouragement in this way, we could afford te 
print a variety of tracts. We trust they will call and ex- 
The following is a list : 

By Charles Spear. 
Price 62 1-2 cents. 


Irremediability of Capital Punishment. Price 4 cents. 


Thoughts on the Death-Penalty. 
leigh, Price 25 cts. 
A Report on the Punishment of Death, made to the Leg- 


By Charles C. Bur- 


islature of the State of New-York. By Join L. 
O'Sullivan. 1841. Price 75 cents. 
Three Discourses on Capital Punishment. By EF. H. 


Chapin. 1843. Price 12 1-2 cents. 

Panishment of Death proved to be unlawful, in a let- 
ter to the Marquis of Northampton, , By John Pell. 
London. 1835. Price 6 cents, 

Sacredness of Human Life; a letter addressed to the in- 
cumbent of St. James’s, Sheffield, on Capital Punish- 
ment. By Samuel Roberts, London. 1841. Price 6 cts. 

Report relating to Capital Punishment, to the Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts. By Robert Rantoul, Esq. 
1835. Price 26 cents. 


Rev. M, Clark, Welfleet, 1—J. Pratt, 1; M. C. Pratt, | Letters on the migritpe ag 4 addressed to his Excellen- 


cy Gov. Briggs, and the 
Legislature. Price 6 cents. 
The above works also for sale by BELA MARSH, 


mbers of the Massachusetts 


25 Cornhill. 


Titvet, for the murder of 


confined at hard labor in the State Prison: time of 
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POETRY. 


From Dickens’s London News. 
CLEAR THE WAY. 
Men of thought! be up and stirring 
a Night and day: 
Sow the seed—withdraw the curtain— 
Clear the way! 
_Mewof action, aid and cheer them, 
As ye may! 





‘There’s a fount about to stream, 

There’s a light about to beam, 

There’s a warmth about to glow, 

There’s a flower about to blow; 

There’s a midnight blackness changing 
Into gray: 

Men of thought, and men of action, 
CLEAR THE way! 


Once the welcome light has broken, 
Who shall say 

What the unimagined glories 
Of the day ? 

What the evil that shall perish 
In its ray ? 


Aid the dawning, tongue and pen: 

Aid it, hopes of honest men: 

Aid it, paper—aid it, type— 

Aid it, for the hour is ripe, 

And our earnest must not slacken 
Into play; 

Men of thought, and men of action, 
CLEAR THE way! 


Lo! acloud’s about to vanish 
From the day; 

Lo! the right’s about to conquer, 
Clear the way! 

And a brazan wrong to crumble 
Into clay. 


With that right shall many more 
Enter smiling at the door ; 
With the giant Wrong shall fall 
Many others, great and small, 
That for ages long have held us 
For their prey, 
Men of thought, and men of action, 
CLEAR THE way! 


MISCELLANY. 


From the Boston Atlas. 
Lonvon, Feb. 8, 1846. 
‘ Old Bailey’ Scenes. 

I want to show English life as it is, in these let- 
ters of mine—low life, as well as high life—crimi- 
nal, as well as civilized scenes—and, therefore, as 
| 6ceasionally wander about the streets, lanes and 
allies of this great world of a city, I note here a 
jittle, there a little, and put scraps of all sorts imto 
my wallet. Iam now about to leave, for a time, 
the beaten highways of free, out-of-door existence, 
and turn aside into dreary by-places. The reader, 
who may choose to accompany me, must be con- 
tent to take truth, as a substitute for sentimental- 
ism, Life has many dark passages, and lam go- 
ing to thréad one of them. 

I have said, on paper—and publicly, too—that 
I never would willingly be a witness to a public 
execution ; that I never again would see a man 
hanged. AndI meant whatI said. If I were held 
to the letter of my declaration, I might be consis- 
tent; for the miserable creature whom, a few 
mornings since, | witnessed dangling before the 
debtor’s door of Newgate, was a woman! Yes! 
in the very heart of the most civilized metropolis 
of the world, Justice was mocked, and God diso- 
beyed, by the spectacle ofa public execution. But, 
let me not anticipate. 

I confess to having two objects in view, in pen- 
ning this paper—the one is, to depict a scene of 
London ‘life,’ as a public death seene may be par- 
adoxically called ; and the other, to show how 
little is done, by public executions, in the way of 
example, and how much they tend to brutalize and 
harden those who witness them. Let not the rea- 
der be alarmed. I am not about to enter into ar- 
guments against the punishment of death. I shall 
only record facts which come under my own ob- 
servation, in my Own way. 

Tue Ovv Barcexy. What a dreary sound the 
very name of the place has! Come with me, rea- 
der, and we will visit it for to-day. The session 
of the ‘ Central Criminal Court’ has commenced. 
Leaving behind us the new post office in St. Mar- 
tins le Grand, we proceed along Newgate street, 
and soon walk beneath dark frowning walls of rus- 
tic stonework. ‘Turnifi® the corner formed by 
these dingy slabs, we come on an open space, one 
side of which is bounded by the frontage of the far- 
famed prison, once the habitation of Jack Shep- 








pard, Jonathan Wild, and a whole host of wor- 
thies, whose names and deeds have been immor- 
talized by the pliant pens of Ainsworth and Dick- 
ens. The street of the Old Bailey, which com- 
municates with Ludgate Hill, is covered with 
straw, to drown the noise of passing vehicles, and 
the pavement is occupied chiefly by sinister look- 
ing men, with blue bags, in conversation with wit- 
nesses, and by groups of miserable-looking crea- 
tures, some or all of whom have relatives among 
the prisoners who are to be tried. Just notice that 
wretched-looking girl, who is crying at the door of 
the spirit shop, whilst her ‘ pal’ puts into her not 
unwilling hand a small pewter measure of gin, that 
'London panacea for poverty, misery, crime, and 
indeed for all the evils which may inflict humani- 
ty. She hasa brother about to undergo the orde- 
al of a criminal trial—and even now, sunk and de- 
graded as she is, she is turning, perhaps, in thought, 
to the home of her childhood, in some far-away 
country place, amidst green fields, and beneath 
sheltering trees, where, with that brother, she play- 
ed beside the wimpling brook, or ‘pulled the gow- 
ans fine.’ She is not in the Old Bailey now—not 
she—oh, no!—old times have come back, with a 
rush, to her seared heart. ‘Never mind, Sal,’ 
cries the hoarse voice of her companion, ‘ Jim/’ll 
ony have seven year of it ’—and that intimation at 
once recalls-her to her state of destitution and 
wretchedness. Vanished is the cottage home, and 
the running brook, and the clustering boughs—no 
more she sports with the curly-headed partner of 
her childhood, With a wild effort and an oath— 
yes, a horrible execration—that once innocent girl 
gulps down the ‘distilled damnation ;’ and there 
is the London damp fog, and the sloppy ground, 
and the hated police, and the grim walls of the 
Old Bailey, all convincing her that times have in- 
deed changed—that her brother is a criminal, and 
she a thing which pure-minded women shudder e- 








ven to name. 

Now and then, a wigged and gowned Barrister 
hurries out of a cab and speedily disappears in one 
of the numerous passages about the place—and 
occasionally an old Bailey Attorney makes his ap- 
pearance at the front door, looking big with im- 
portance—oh! what artsh there is to get near 
him, the moment his half-bald, scrubbing-brush 
head appears amongst the policemen and hangers 
on at the door. He has to defend several of the 
unfortunate prisoners, and their friends outside as- 
sail him with—‘ When’s Bill’s case coming on, 
Mr. ?? «Does Jem go up next?’ ‘ What’ll Jack 
get?’ and so on; to which queries, of course, the 
all-important gentleman never deigns a word of 
reply—beyond a ‘can’t say.’ He has pocketed 
his fee, and no civility can be expected from him. 
Hard men are these old Bailey Lawyers—they 
carry their obduraty of heart in their wrinkled fa- 
ces. Crime and Criminals are their stock in trade, 
and passing off rascality as honesty, and vice ver- 
sa, their profession. If I wished to procure a ves- 
sel, into which it would be impossible for charity, 
mercy, or one kindly feeling to enter, | would con- 
struct it out of the heart of an Old Bailey law- 
yer. 

Grand days for the many neighboring gin-pala- 
ces are those, during which the sessions of the 
Central Criminal Court are held. Their doors 
are perpetually on the swing, and a steady current 
of incomers and outgoers is constantly kept up, 
from early in the morning until midnight, Wit- 
nesses—Policemen—A ttornies—Idlers— Relatives 
of the prisoners-—Barristers’ clerks, all drop in, 
take their drink, and then make room for others. 
Occasionally, a policeman who has been well brib- 
ed, may be seen carrying to some prisoner who is 
waiting for trial, a plate of hot meat and a pot of 
porter—the last the poor wretch will have for 
months. ‘The liquor which, in a great measure, 
caused the commission of crime, flows in abundant 
streams whilst its victims are undergoing condem- 
nation—and the dreary walls of the Old Bailey are 
at night illuminated by the very lamps which have 
lighted (over gin-shop doors) so many to the dark 
and dreary cel!s which they conceal. 

*Tis a busy day to-day—for a woman is to be 
tried for murder—for the murder of an old wo- 
man—her fellow lodger. How the people crowd 
up the stone steps, and how the surly officer at the 
docr vows there isn’t room inside for ‘another 
single blessed soul ;’ and how, when an appli- 
cant puts his hand into his pocket, he admits that 
one might squeeze in, and how when the shilling 
or half crown is placed in his willing palm, he just 
opens the door sufficiently wide to admit the pay- 
er, and commences again his trade of exaction. 
And plenty of half crowns he pockets, too, for a 
trial of murder is as good as a pantomime to many, 








PRISONER’S FRIEND. 


and ladies, fashionably attired, go to feast their: 











eyes upon the wretched criminal, and listen to har- 
rowing details, which one would have thought 
they would rather have shunned hearing. But 
we have managed to squeeze in, and now let us 
look about us. 

It is a large, inconvenient place, seperated into 
various compartments, having at one end raised 
seats for the judges, and facing it, the Bar, over 
which a transverse mirror is so disposed that a 
strong reflection is thrown on the prisoner’s face. 
At the sides of the room are the jury and witness 
boxes, and between the bench and the bar, the bar- 
rister’s table, crowded with calf-skin bound books, 
briefs, and blue bags. In every spot where room 
can be found, and in the public gallery, there are 
crowds of anxious spectators, all waiting for the 
return of the Judge, who has gone out to take 
some refreshment before a new trial. As yet the 
bar, too, is empty, and a general hum is heard all 
over the court. Some of the barristers are busy 
arrainging their briefs for the coming case, and 
others are making pen and ink drawings and car- 
ricatures on blotting paper. A few of the junior 
counsel pretend to be very busy perusing law books. 
Some of the old stagers are reading ‘the newspa- 
pers, and the clerk of arraigns and the crier of 
the court are as busy as they can be, in poking pro- 
digious sandwiches into their mouths, the last mor- 
sels of which go down their gullets with a con- 
vulsive bolt, as the white wand of the usher, at 
the door near the bench, announces that his Lord- 
ship is just on the point of entering. 

* Hats off—silence !’ is shouted by the criers, and 
a policeman in your rear knocks off your head cov- 
ering if you are by any means dillatory in obeying 
orders. ‘Fhe Judge takes his seat. The Clerk of 
the Arraigns unfolds a long piece of parchment— 
a prolonged sh goes round; a dead silence en- 
sues, and every eye in the court is directed towards 
the dock us the words, ‘Put up Martha Browning,’ 
are heard. Every one seemsexcited excepting the 
Judge, the Barristers, and the officials—it is quite 
a matter of business to them ; and in a second or 





two—T here she is—that’s her,’ is whispered from 
one to another, as a pale, miserable, wild looking 
creature, plainly attired in a dark colored gown, 
and white cap, is placed in front of the dock, and 
curtesys to the Judge. Then eritical opinions as 
to her appearance are given, some avering that 
she looks worse than she did when before the mag- 
istrates, and others confidently asserting that she 
is so much improved that they shouldn’t know her. 
But leaving these gentlemen to enjoy their opin- 
ions, let us look at the Judge. 

There he sits, clothed in a scarlet’ robe, trim- 
med with ermine, having a monstrous wig upon 
his head, apparently as unmoved as if no heart 
beat beneath those robes of office. He is, perhaps, 
the least dignified in appearance of all the English 
judges. Small in stature, with a visage of surpas- 
sing sourness, he sits restlessly on the bench. His 
small eyes twinkle beneath a pair of shaggy eye- 
brows, which he has a habit of constantly eleva- 
ting and depressing. His nose is small, sharp, and 
somewhat shrewish looking, and his mouth is never 
still—now pursued up into a small circular orifice, 
and now with the nether lip protruded, as if some 
very stern thought had passed across his mind. It 
is Judge Williams, who owes his elevation to the 
bench, not so much to his talents, as to the fortu- 
nate circumstance of his having been one of the 
defending counsel of her late Majesty Queen Car- 
oline, when he was associated with the present 
Lord Chief Justice Denman and Lord Brougham. 


The jury are sworn—and the prisoner, having 
pleaded ‘ Not Guilty’ to the charge.of murder, on 
which she was indicted, the trial commences. It 
was rather a singular case—and, as I intend to fol- 
low out the prisoner’s history, from this point un- 
til the frightful terrhination of her life, I will just 
allude to it—the more especially, as the very crime 
itself presents a feature of London life, and may, 
therefore, not unappropriately be introduced in 
these ‘Etchings.’ She lodged with an old woman 
in Westminister, part of whose bed she occupied. 
This poor old soul had, on some occasion or other, 
exhibited an apparent bank-note for five pounds— 
and Martha Browning determined to get posses- 
sion of it. So, whilst the old creature was asleep, 
she strangled her with a piece of cord, and then 
lay until daylight, in the same bed with the corpse, 
devising some plan of hiding her crime. Sudden- 
ly, it entered her mind to so dispose the body as to 
make it appear that the oid woman had commit- 
ted suicide. And her device so far succeeded, that 
a coroner’s jury who sat on the body, returned a 
verdict of felo de se. But itso happened that, a 
few days afterward, the purloined note was seen 
in the prisoner’s possession, by one of the deceas- 
ed’s relatives. Suspicion was excited, inquiry in- 











stituted, and hence the charge of murder against 
her. A most striking feature in the transaction 
was the fact that the murderess did not even reap 
the pecuniary reward of her wickedness, for, as 
she could not read or write, she did not discover, 
until she tried to change the five-pound note, that 
it was what is called a flash one, ona ‘Bank of FI. 
egance ’—and, consequently, was only of value as 
the chief instrument of her detection, it being 
known that the old woman had been in possession 
of such a note. 

The witnesses have been examined and cross- 
examined—the counsel for the prisoner has made 
a very plausible speech in her defence—and the 


_ judge having summed up the evidence, the jury 


have retired, for the purpose of considering their 
verdict. How awful the interval! How pregnant 
with fearful intere&t to the prisoner! She stands 
at the bar seemingly unconscious of all that is 


going on—her fingers playing among the sprigs of 


rue which are strewn on the ledge before her, 
Every moment the excitement grows more intense. 
In one corner of the court, just below the bench, 
a gentleman connected with one of the pictorial 
newspapers is taking a sketch of Martha Brown- 
ing, for the next Saturday’s paper. Some report- 
ers are hastily transcribing their notes of the Coun- 
sel’s speech for the defence. ‘The barrister’s clerks 
are busily employed in thrusting briefs and books 
into blue bags, and the barristers themselves are 
writing notes to one another, and flinging them a- 
cross the table. Hush—a door opens and an offi- 
cer enters, and the Crier of the Court exclaims— 
‘Make way for the gentlemen of the jury ;’ and in 
they come, Indian file fashion, every body scruti- 
nizing their countenances, as if to make out the 
verdict. Curiosity, however, is doomed to under- 
go the torture of slight suspense. But look at the 
prisoner, whose doom is about to be pronounced 
She leans over the dock, waiting with terrible anx- 
iety words which are to seal her fate. Her face 
is deadly white, and her eyes have an unnatural 
glare inthem. Hush! .'The jurymen’s names are 
called over, and ‘are you all agreed, gentlemen?’ 
is the question put to the foreman, who bows as- 
sent, and then comes the question ‘Do you find the 
prisoner at the bar guilty, or not guilty?’ 

Talk about hearing a pin drop! you might al- 
most hear a snow flake fall, so profound is the 
stillness whilst the crowd waits to catch his reply. 
The prisoner looks at him, seemingly without anx- 
iety ; Aer quick eye has apparently read her fate 
in the countenances of the jurymen, and conscience 
has also done its work. ‘Therefore, when the aw- 
ful word ‘ Guiity? falls on her ear, it is with a 
dull, dead sound, like that produced by striking on 
a muffled drum. Not so, however, with the mul- 
titude ; a long suspiration from every bosom fol- 
lows the aunouncement, and every one looks on 
the miserable criminal as one already cut off from 
all the ties of earth—she is living, yet dead—on 
the earth, but not of it. 

And now comes the sentence. ‘The Crier of the 
Court commands silence to be observed whilst ‘my 
Lord Judge passes sentence upon the prisoner at 
the bar.’ His Lordship places on his head a small, 
three-cornered piece of silk, and whispers of ‘No 
hope for her, poor soul! there goes the black cap,’ 
runs round the court. In solemn and emphatic 
language, the Judge,after a brief address, in which 
he beseeches the criminal to entertain no hope of 
mercy in this world, condemns her to be ‘ hanged 
by the neck until she is dead.’ And then the pris- 
oner is removed, more dead than alive—the Judge 
opens a new note book—the Clerk of the Court 
calls on the next case—the Counsel opens a new 
brief—and the wretched convict is forgotten. We 
have, however, revolting as is the task, to witness 
her on another occasion ; and so, quitting the Old 
Bailey for a time, we will endeavor in the glare of 
gas light, in the Strand, to dispel the dreariness 
which prison walls and prison scenes invariably 
produce. A COSMOPOLITAN. 
ARRIETA 

AGENTS. 














MASSACHUSETTS. 


Isaac Austin, Nantucket. Post Master, Danvers. 
T. A. Smith, Annisquaam. John Bailey, New-Bedford 
Benj. Spinney, Taunton. H. Bates, Norton. 
Capt. C.Goodspeed, Hyannis, G. Higgins, P. M.Brewster. 
8. Higgins, Orleans Rey. Mr. Clark, ‘Truro. 
Noah Jackman, Attleboro.” J.S. Hammond, Marbleh’d 
M. Polly, Leominster. J. A. Waite, Hubbardston. 
Nathan Wyman, Woburn, Hiram A. Morse, Holliston. 
Rev. Wm. Coe, E: Medway. E. K. Whitaker, Needham. 
Darius Smith, Weymouth. 
NEW-HAMPSHIRE. 
Leonard Chase, Milford. E. K. Rowell, Manchester. 
Rufus Merrill, Concord. 
RHODE-ISLAND. 
Rev. B. Taylor, Providence. 
VERMONT, 
Rev. Mr. Sanborn, Barre. _ Eli Ballon, Montpelier. 
Haskell& Palmer, Woodstock. Dr. Spaulding, Brattleboro’ - 
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